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ADOLPH TJLRIC WERTMTJLLER. 

Dissatisfied with the unsettled state of 
Europe, Wertmuller came to Philadelphia, 
in the year 1795. He had been painter to 
the King of Sweden, and had gained some 
celebrity by Pictures of Poetical and My- 
thological subjects, his most receut one 
being a Danae. Our custom-house then 
made no distinction in favor of the Arts, 
and Mr. Wertmuller found himself embar- 
rassed by the excessive charges of duty on 
his Paintings. In this dilemma, he was 
advised to apply to my father and me, and 
we succeeded in getting him through, by 
the payment of duty on a low estimate, 
as I contended that his pictures, though 
highly valued by him, would not bring at 
auction more than five hundred dollars. 
Thus relieved, he procured lodgings, and 
commenced as a portrait painter. His large 
paintings, though highly finished, were not 
much admired, and he was chiefly employed 
in small portraits, for which he was better 
calculated, being near sighted; and in these 
his high finishing was better appreciated. 
His Danae was admired by the few persons 
in Philadelphia that talked about painting; 
but nobody thought of purchasing it, partly 
repelled by the subject, which was abhor- 
rent to their Quaker sentiments, and by the 
high price put upon it, as his master-piece 
— having, with unmeasured time, lavished 
on it all the resources of his" art. It was 
certainly a beautiful and brilliant painting. 

Ambitions of drawing himself into no- 
tice, he obtained the consent of Washing- 
ton to sit for his portrait. It was, as usual, 
a highly elaborated painting, but dark in 
the coloring, and had a German aspect. It 
was but little admired, and soon ceased to 
be spoken of, or noticed in his room, where 
it hung between two open windows. When 
it disappeared there, I never heard where 
it had gone. It appears probable, however, 
that Washington took it and presented it to 
Mr. Oazenove of Geneva. It is, therefore, 
to be presumed that a portrait in the pos- 
session of Mr. Bogart, of Jamaica, Long 
Island (as I have heard), must be a copy of 
this portrait, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. 0. A. Davis, a good enaraving 
of which is prefixed to Irving's Life of 
Washington, where it can be seen, by those 
who are competent to judge, that there is 
some merit in the upper part of the face, 
but none of the character in the lower por- 
tion. 

In the autumn of the same year, Wash- 
ington sat to me and my father jointly, for 
my first and his last portrait ; and also to Mr. 
Stuart for his first portrait, which he him- 
self called a failure ; his second (which is in 
the Boston Athenaaum) was painted in the 
spring of 1796. These four were the last 
and only portraits of Washington that were 
painted from the life. The heads in the 
various whole-length compositions by Stu- 
art, were copied from that in theAthenajum. 
irom his first portrait he made five copies, 
and sold the original to Winstanley the 
landscape painter, who took it to Eno-knd 
Prom the Athenajum head "Stuart made 
forty copies, of unequal excellence. Prom 



my father's but few copies have been made; 
and I have shown my veneration and per- 
severance by making sixty-five copies from 
my own portrait. Although but inciden- 
tally connected with the subject of this 
paper, I am induced to repeat these facts, 
because of the frequent misstatements made 
in the public papers. 

Por several years Mr. Wertmuller made 
himself contented with little encourage- 
ment, being of simple and inexpensive 
habits ; but it was mortifying to see so good 
a painter employed as he was by William 
Hamilton of the Woodlands, in cleaning 
and repairing his collection of old paintings. 
It is not true that he copied the family por- 
traits. 

Being obliged to move, Mr. Wertmuller 
found it difficult to suit himself with a paint- 
ing room, the custom here not being, as it 
is in Europe, to affix written notices of 
" Booms to let." He, therefore, in the part 
of the city where he wished to locate him- 
self, went from house to house to make 
inquiries. A large house in Cherry street 
attracted his attention, as having a good 
exposure. It belonged to a widow lady of 
some wealth, who had no idea of letting 
lodgings ; but the interesting appearance of 
Mr. Wertmuller induced her to acquiesce, 
and he actually was received as a lodger 
and boarder in the widow's mansion, and 
a few years after, became her affectionate 
and grateful husband. 

Disgusted with the little taste for the 
Arts, as shown in the city, the mild and 
amiable artist retired with his wife to a 
farm which she owned near Chester, and 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits; 
but the fame of his Danae arose, and pur- 
sued him in his retirement, and hundreds 
of persons who neglected the opportunity 
of seeing his picture in the city, flocked to 
the farm-house, much to the annoyance of 
the painter, but to the profit of a neighbor- 
ing hotel, where the company put up their 
carriages and dined — thus paying dearly for 
a sight which they disregarded when it 
could be had for nothing — the perverseness 
of fashion ! 

One Saturday evening, I was surprised 
by a visit from Mr. Wertmuller, who called 
to say, that since the public were now de- 
termined to see his picture, he had brought 
it to town, placed it in Cherry street, the 
house being unoccupied, and he had adver- 
tised it should be open on Monday morning. 
I went with him to see how it was arranged, 
and found the picture, in a whitewashed 
room, with five windows, all open, placed 
on two carpenter's trusses, in the centre, 
and kept erect by ropes across the room ! 
I proposed to Mr. W., that if he would send 
a carpenter and some green baize, I would 
make a better disposition of it. I found 
the carpenter ready and a roll of baize at 
my command. The picture was placed 
against the wall, near an end window, half 
open, all the other windows closed. Baize 
over the wall and on the floor, and a cur- 
tain so that the picture, first seen in a large 
mirror (which I borrowed) in the corner 
opposite, could only be approached in the 
proper direction, and seen at a proper dis- 
tance, regulated by a bar. At ten o'clock, 
it was aU ready, and the first visitor was 



Mr. Wertmuller himself, who was aston- 
ished and delighted. Taking my hand be- 
tween both of his, he expressed his earnest 
thanks, saying, " My dear sir, I 'neper saw 
my picture before!" It looked, indeed, 
beautiful, and attracted much company, 
which I promoted by writing some para- 
graphs for the papers. • » . 
Before returning into the country,, he 
called again to thank me, and kindly gave 
me an ounce of a German red, to which, 
with a Naples yellow, lie was" mainly in- 
debted for the flesh tints, of which I had 
expressed my admiration. I was really 
obliged to him, but immediately commenced 
a search through every chemical establish- 
ment in the city, to discover a similar pig- 
ment among the innumerable hues of crocus 
Tnartis. At last I found it,' quite, to my .sa- 
tisfaction, and gave a pound of it 'to Mr .iff. 
But the bulk of my gift was ill-timed, from, 
my ignorance of human nature, as I thus 
rendered his present to me • appafently'of. 
little value, which was the reverse of iny 
intention. 

After the death of Mr. Wertmuller,. M 
1812J the Danae increased in reputation, 
and bustling connoisseurs declared that no 
American painter could ever equal the 
beauty of its coloring. ; ' The imputation, 
being chiefly directed against me, stirred 
up my pride, and I painted a picture, the 
size 'of life, to compete with it, which 1^ 
thought I had a right to do, as it could not 
injure the deceased artist. My painting'was 
the "Dream of Love," founded on a slight 
French engraving, but varied , and finished 
from Nature. At the sale of Werfmialle'r's 
effects, I bought most of his brushes and 
colors, a large collection of tracings ffdni 
historical engravings, and bid for theDanae 
as high as fifteen hundred dollars ; but; :it 
was knocked down at fifty dollars more."' I 
afterwards learned that the highest real 
bid was for William Hamilton, the artist's 
pseudo patron ; and that Mr". Dorsey, the 
auctioneer, seeing me so openly desjrOns 
of having it, was my competitor. A few 
days after he offered me the picture for 
$5,000. He was ignorant of my motive 
and plan. They were to exhibit my own 
painting and it together. Dorsey prepared 
to exhibit his picture to great advantage, 
and I hastened to display my "Dream of 
Love" in my own gallery. Our advertise- 
ments were together. Visitors came from 
his room to mine, and went from my room 
to his — and I was satisfied with the result; 
especially as I found'Mr. Fulton, ho ordi- 
nary judge, viewing my picture for more 
than an hour, and candidly declaring that 
he had seen nothing done since the. days of 
Titian, to please him so well. Should I 
suppress this statement and these facts'from. 
the dread of being imputed vain? 

My picture gave me some reputation, and 
sufficient profit ; but, being sold a few' years 
after, it was destroyed by fire, from the 
carelessness of the exhibitor, in Broad Way. 
Wertmuller's Danae was bought by a com- 
pany of five gentlemen at fifteep bun'cjred 
dollars. Mr. James M'Murtrie, \ of Phila- 
delphia, was one of them, in whose posses- 
sion I last saw the picture, a few years ago. 

3&*m6raitit $KtIt. 



